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III.— THE HINDU BEAST FABLE IN THE LIGHT 
OF RECENT STUDIES. 

It is now fifty-five years since the publication of Theodor 
Benfey's two-volume work on the Pancatantra. 1 This great 
pioneer work, besides giving a scholarly translation of the 
only Sanskrit text of the Pancatantra then published, set for 
itself two difficult and important tasks. 2 In the first place, it 
endeavored for the first time to give a history of the famous 
collection of Indian fables commonly called the Pancatantra, 
in all of its numerous ramifications and offshoots, both inside 
and outside of India. Secondly, it attempted — likewise for 
the first time — to trace the history of the individual story and 
fable themes found in the different versions of the ' Panca- 
tantra '. 

At that time these studies were in their infancy. The mate- 
rials at Benfey's command were so meager, compared with 
what we possess today, that the degree of success which he 
attained can only command our most profound admiration, 
amounting almost to reverence. Benf ey was one of the giants. 

But far more important than the specific results which he 
attained was the interest he aroused in these subjects among a 
large group of enthusiastic younger scholars. He gave an 
impetus to the study not only of the ' Pancatantra ' literature, 
but also of comparative folklore in general ; an impetus which 
is still felt to this day, and which gives Benfey a fair right to 
be called the founder of this branch of research. Though 
some of his views are no longer tenable in the light of our 
present knowledge, we must remember that at least a very 
considerable part of that knowledge has come directly or in- 
directly out of the labors of his own school. And practically 

1 Pancatantra : Fiinf Bucher indischer Fabeln, Marchen und Erzahl- 
ungen. Aus dem Sanskrit iibersetzt, mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen. 
(2 vols.) Erster Theil : Einleitung. Zweiter Theil : Uebersetzung und 
Anmerkungen. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1859. 

2 Cf. op. cit., I. p. 1. 
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all of it may be said to have resulted from labors which owed 
their primary impulse directly or indirectly to the inspiration 
of his studies. 

Since Benfey's day an enormous amount of work has been 
done in these lines. The study of comparative folklore — that 
is, the comparison of different versions or outgrowths of the 
same story themes — has assumed encyclopedic proportions. 
It would now be quite impossible to treat scientifically in a single 
work — unless it were indeed an encyclopedia — all the relation- 
ships of the story-themes found in the different Pancatantra 
versions, as Benfey tried to do. But even in the narrower 
field of these Pancatantra versions themselves and their inter- 
relationship, so much has been done that we now stand on a 
totally different footing from that of Benfey's time. Many 
versions of the Pancatantra, both Indian and extra-Indian, 
which Benfey only knew in manuscript or did not know at all, 
have been edited and published. Some versions of prime im- 
portance have been discovered since that time. These include 
two which are probably the oldest and best representatives of 
the original Pancatantra now known ; namely, the Old Syriac 
version of Kalila and Dimna, and the Sanskrit Tantrakh- 
yayika. 1 

These and many other important discoveries have thrown a 
flood of new light on the subject, and have made imperatively 
necessary a revision of the work of Benfey, so far as it deals 
with the relationship of the different versions ; or rather, they 
have made necessary a new work on this subject. Such a 
new work now lies before us in Hertel's Pancatantra. 2 This 
book will certainly be for many years to come one which every 
student of fable-literature — Indian, Semitic, or European — 
will have to keep on his work-table. Furthermore, all who 
are interested in comparative literature will find in it the only 
up-to-date account of the wanderings of the Hindu beast- 
fable, which is one of the most romantic chapters of general 
comparative literature. 

' Das Pancatantra ' is a complete history of the Pancatantra 

1 See below, pp. 52 ff. and 66 f . 

2 Das Pancatantra : seine Geschichte und seine Verbreitung. Von 
Johannes Hertel. Gekronte Preisschrift. Verlag von B. G. Teubner 
in Leipzig und Berlin, 1914. 
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and all its outgrowths, based on all the sources now known. 1 
This includes, of course, a competent and valuable survey of 
the extra-Indian versions, which are almost all descendants of 
the Arabic Kalila and Dimna, a translation of a lost Pahlavi 
translation of a lost Sanskrit version, which was in existence 
in the sixth century a. d. Of this more anon. 

But by far the greater part of the bulky volume is taken up 
with the history of the Pahcatantra in the land of its origin. 
It is in this field that the author is especially at home. Indeed, 
no one living can claim such an intimate acquaintance with 
the Sanskrit versions. In the course of the last twenty years 
Hertel has devoted himself to this subject with tireless energy. 
He has critically edited and published most of the important 
Sanskrit texts. He has himself discovered, edited and trans- 
lated the most important of all — the Tantrakhyayika. He has 
devoted numerous articles and monographs 2 to very pains- 
taking and laborious researches dealing with the interrelation 
of these versions, examining carefully and minutely all the 
manuscripts he could lay his hands on (about one hundred in 
all) ; and he has gradually evolved a very definite theory as 
to the genealogy of the versions, of the correctness of which 
he is himself, at least, absolutely convinced. 

In the present book, of course, it could not be expected that 
Hertel would repeat all of the intricate, detailed, and highly 
technical arguments on which he bases his theories as to the 
relation of the different versions. For the most part, he does 
little more than state his conclusions on points which he has 
discussed at length elsewhere. He treats in extenso only those 
Indian versions which he now deals with for the first time. 
Unfortunately for non-specialist users of the book, this means 
that he devotes long sections to many late, secondary, and 
largely non-Sanskritic versions (Gujerati, MarathI, Braj 

1 Hertel wisely does not undertake to cover the other field treated by 
Benfey in his 'Einleitung' — the wanderings of the individual story 
themes. He restricts himself to versions of the Pancatantra, or works 
based wholly or in large part upon such versions. It would have been 
madness to try to do more at present. 

2 A list of Hertel's publications on this subject up to 1909 is given in 
Sylvain Levi's review of Hertel's Tantrakhyayika, Journal Asiatique, 
1909, p. 531 f. The list contains 31 books and monographs, published 
between 1895 and 1909. 
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Bhakha, Tamil, etc.), which are of very scant general interest ; 
while the old Sanskrit versions are passed over in a few 
words — with references, to be sure, to Hertel's previous treat- 
ments of them. 

This method was, I suppose, unavoidable; the work is 
bulky enough as it is. It is nevertheless regrettable. For the 
confident style of the author, combined with this marked lack 
of argumentation on crucial points, gives the impression, to 
those who are not intimately acquainted with the subject, that 
the general problems of the relationship of the versions are 
settled for good and all. Without meaning to reflect on the 
value of Hertel's studies, I must cling to the opinion that some 
of them are very far from settled. 

I have referred to a certain apparent over-confidence which 
is noticeable in the style of all Hertel's writings. He seems 
to use words in a sense different from that which they ordi- 
narily have. ' Ganz sicher ' with him appears to mean ' prob- 
able ' : ' ganz unzweif elhaft ', ' not unlikely '. For ' undenkbar ' 
understand ' unlikely ' ; for ' ganz ausgeschlossen ' understand 
' scarcely probable '. Such expressions swarm in Hertel's 
pages ; and he does not always furnish so convenient a trans- 
lation of them as he does on page LIV of his introduction to 
the edition of the Southern Pancatantra. Here, in the text, 
he says : ' Wenn wir nun auch erst Zeugnisse etwa aus dem 
Jahre 800 fur die Carada-Schrift haben, so Werden wir sicher- 
lich annehmen diirfen, dass sie alter ist . . . " What he means 
by the word sicherlich (italicized by me) is explained in his 
footnote to the above sentence : " So urteilt auch Buhler, De- 
tailed Report S. 31 : 'I feel, therefore, not certain that the 
Carada alphabet is not one of the ancient literary alphabets, 
dating perhaps from the times of the Guptas or earlier ' ". 
The equation is as clear as could be desired ; Hertel's sicher- 
lich = Biihler's not certain that . . . not. This passage is worth 
quoting as an indication of the value of Hertel's superlatives. 
I regret to say that it appears to be quite typical. 

Disagreeable as it is to me to find any fault with one for 
whose splendid achievements for our studies I have such 
a profound admiration, I should have been recreant to my 
duty had I omitted to warn non-specialists of this unfortunate, 
and of course wholly unconscious, tendency to extreme state- 
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merits. It is only fair to add, however, that Hertel has proved 
himself a great enough scholar to withdraw from certain un- 
tenable positions which he had formerly taken with his usual 
positiveness, when it became clear that they were, indeed, un- 
tenable positions. It should also be emphasized that he him- 
self has taken the greatest pains to furnish his critics with all 
possible means of testing his theories. I have a good deal of 
sympathy with Hertel's impatience toward certain of his 
critics, who have expressed general doubts without any 
attempt to defend them, or really to argue against Hertel. Con- 
clusions based on twenty years of minute textual study, by a 
man who is admitted to be an extremely learned and acute 
scholar, cannot be cavalierly waved aside by anyone's ' impres- 
sions '. Hertel has a perfect right to demand that before 
publicly dissenting from his views, a scholar must take the 
trouble of following him as carefully as possible through his 
Pilgrim's Progress of the Pancatantra versions. 

Up to a certain point, I think it is true — and if true, it is 
surely significant — that those of Hertel's critics who seem to 
have gone most minutely into the comparison of the Panca- 
tantra versions, have also been the ones who have come near- 
est to agreeing with Hertel. 

I have myself been at considerable pains to read, and have 
striven to digest, the somewhat formidable amount of Hertel 
literature which has been published within the last fifteen 
years. I have furthermore made an intensive and compara- 
tive study, on my own account, of some considerable sec- 
tions of the Pancatantra in all the important early versions, 
taking advantage of the valuable facilities for work of this 
sort which Hertel's various publications furnish. Specific- 
ally, I have tabulated the variant readings for all the verses 
occurring in the first book of the Pancatantra (roughly speak- 
ing, one-third of the whole text), in all the older Sanskrit and 
Semitic versions; and I have treated in the same way the 
prose parts of a number of stories. Some interesting results 
have come out in the course of this work ; I hope to present 
them at a future time. For the present I desire simply to 
mention these facts by way of showing that I have neither 
blindly accepted anything, nor rejected it on the basis of pre- 
conceived opinions or vague impressions. 
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What I propose to do in the remainder of this article is this. 
I shall state, in as brief a form as possible, for the conveni- 
ence of non-Sanskritists, what seems to me to be the present 
best opinion among scholars as to the following questions. 
First, the date and character of the original Pancatantra — 
the work from which all the versions must be supposed to 
have been derived. Secondly, the character of the older and 
more important of the individual versions, with especial refer- 
ence to their relation to each other and to the original work, 
and their comparative closeness to that original work. Thirdly, 
and rather incidentally, I shall refer in connection with each 
version mentioned to its best available editions and transla- 
tions. In a continuation of this article, to be published later, 
I shall undertake a more detailed and technical critique of 
certain important points of Hertel's 'genealogical table' of 
Pancatantra versions. 

It may in general be understood that in default of a state- 
ment to the contrary I am stating views which are not incon- 
sistent with Hertel's position. With that position I am, on 
the whole, in accord. Some of his important theses I think 
he has proved pretty conclusively. Few of them seem to me 
capable of absolute disproof, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge. The only general fault I would find with Hertel is 
that to which I have already referred — his cocksureness, to 
use a bit of venerable English slang. Substituting may for 
must throughout his most recent book, I could reduce it to 
such a state that, with a few exceptions, I should almost be 
willing to subscribe to every section. 

i. The Original Work, or ' Urpancatantra'. 

This is now lost to us ; our knowledge of it is based solely 
on its descendants. It was probably composed about the third 
or fourth century a. d., in the Sanskrit language, 1 by an adherent 
of some orthodox Brahmanican cult (Hertel thinks, a Visnuite; 
at any rate, he was not a Buddhist or a Jaina) whose name 
we do not know. The book consisted of an introduction and 
five sections, each section called a tantra. The meaning of 
this word is disputed; Hertel argues that it means 'trick' 

1 So Hertel, to my mind quite decisively. I see nothing in Sylvain 

Levi's objections, JA. 1909, p. 534. 
4 
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(' Klugheitsfall '). There are certainly some arguments of 
weight on that side, and I personally incline to it rather than 
to the opinion of Winternitz, 2 who thinks it means simply 
' section of a scientific work ', ' section ' in general. At any 
rate, the main purpose of the book was to teach worldly wis- 
dom — especially political wisdom, of a highly unmoral and 
Machiavellian variety. It did this by both precept and example. 
The precepts were put into the form of verses containing wise 
saws and maxims. The examples, illustrating the lessons in- 
culcated by the verses, were furnished by the fables them- 
selves, which were in prose. 

Hertel is doubtless right in emphasizing the general tone of 
the original work as tricky and unmoral, if not positively im- 
moral. None of the stories of the original reveal such marked 
religious purposes as appear in many Buddhistic and Jainistic 
stories. Nevertheless, I am inclined to think that he pushes 
this point quite too far. He is inclined to insist very strictly 
that every story of the original shall contain a ' tricky ' lesson. 
If it does not contain any such to his mind, out it goes : ver- 
dict, 'unecht'. He attributes to the author more care and 
consistency than I should wish to attribute to any Hindu, in 
contending that having started out with a general purpose in 
mind, he must necessarily have stuck closely to that purpose 
throughout the work, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left. I can hardly doubt that the author would not have hesi- 
tated to put in now and then a rattling good story that he 
knew of, even if it did not happen to teach a clear Machiavel- 
lian lesson. 

The author may have composed some of his stories; but 
certainly he took many, if not most, of the themes, from older 
sources. On the other hand he probably deserves full credit 
for the form and style in which they are clothed, and which, 
it may be presumed, became largely responsible for the unex- 
ampled popularity of the work. 

We cannot tell certainly what name the author gave to his 
work. It was either Paficatantra, ' The Textbook consisting 
of Five Tantras ', or Tantrakhyayika, ' The Book of Stories 
consisting of Tantras'. (On the disputed meaning of tantra, 
see above.) These two names are found among the oldest 

2 See WZKM. 25. 49 fif. Cf. also Thomas, JRAS. 1910. 1347 f. 
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versions. Most of them use the name Paficatantra; but of 
course majority voting does not decide such a matter. 

Every version of the Paficatantra (we shall continue to call 
the work by the name traditionally given to it, not implying 
anything as to its original name) which is now known to us 
has suffered more or less serious revisions — both deliberate 
and accidental, and in small matters as well as in great. This 
lies in the nature and character of Hindu literary tradition 
in general. Literary authorship has always been a matter of 
small consequence to the Hindus, and plagiarism is a concept 
which would have no meaning to them. They have always 
felt as free to deal with the works of others as with their own. 
Consequently, all versions of the Paficatantra certainly differ 
from the original in the addition of certain stories, or in the 
omission of others, or in both respects. Most of them — in my 
opinion, all of them — also can be shown to differ from the 
original rather extensively in matters of detail. 

The stories inserted or omitted in the various older versions 
can be seen at a glance from Hertel's table, page 12 ff. 

As to the differences in detail, their name is legion. They 
may concern mere verbiage — the expression of the same idea 
in different language. But they may, and often do, concern 
more or less radical alterations in the story-themes or incidents 
of the narrative. In a good many cases it is difficult or im- 
possible to determine with certainty what the original reading 
was, on account of the wide divergence of the versions. In 
other cases this task is less difficult. But in all cases it is, in 
the nature of things, a subjective matter, and therefore a more 
or less dangerous (though very entertaining) pastime. Her- 
tel has, of course, done a great deal of this sort of recon- 
struction-work — always with great ingenuity, frequently with 
marked success. Here again, however, one needs to beware 
of over-enthusiastic confidence in the certainty of such results. 

There is a marked difference as to accuracy of transmission 
between the stanzas and the prose parts of the original. The 
very fact that the verses were composed in meter made radical 
changes in them more difficult so long as they remained in 
the language of the original, and more easily detected. Also, 
all redactors seem to have attached especial importance to the 
verses, and taken more than usual pains to preserve them 
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(frequently adding other similar verses of their own). This 
is accounted for by the proverbial character of the verses; 
they sum up the philosophy of the whole work. As a matter 
of fact, we can to a very large extent reconstruct the verses 
of the original Pancatantra. Thus, in Book I, I have counted 
eighty-two verses which are found in the three oldest prose 
recensions (the Tantrakhyayika, the Southern Pancatantra, 
and the Pahlavi), and which may therefore with comparative 
certainty be attributed to the original. Probably those verses 
which appear in the Tantrakhyayika and in either the Pahlavi 
or the Southern Pancatantra, but not in the other, may — at 
least for the most part — also be considered to belong to the 
original. I have found seventy-two such verses in Book I, 
making a hundred and fifty-four in all. Now the Tantrakhy- 
ayika only contains 185 verses altogether in Book I, and the 
Southern Pancatantra only 142, 1 so that it is clear that the 
older versions have preserved the verses of the original fairly 
well — at least, much better than the prose. 

So much for the original Pancatantra. We shall now say 
a few words about each of the older and more important ver- 
sions. 

2. The Tantrakhyayika. 2 

The chain of events which led to the discovery of this new 
version of the Pancatantra is told by Hertel in the introduc- 

1 In Hertel's edition 156 are counted, but 14 of these are only found 
in inferior manuscripts and certainly do not belong to the original 
Southern Pancatantra. Of the 142 genuine verses of Book I of SP., 
122 are also found in the Tantrakhyayika. Of about 120 verses in Book 
I of the Pahlavi (the exact number is not certain because, of course, 
the translations are all in prose) all but about 10 occur in the Tantra- 
khyayika. 

2 Edition : Tantrakhyayika. Die alteste Fassung des Pancatantra 
.... herausgegeben von Johannes Hertel . . . Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1910. (Abhandl. d. kgl. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, 
phil.-hist. Kl., N. F., XII. 2.) It is announced that this edition will be 
reprinted in Prof. C. R. Lanman's Harvard Oriental Series. Transla- 
tion : Tantrakhyayika. Die alteste Fassung des Pancatantra. Aus dem 
Sanskrit iibersetzt mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen von Johannes 
Hertel. (2 Bande :) Erster Teil. Einleitung. Zweiter Teil. Ueber- 
setzung und Anmerkungen. 1909. Leipzig und Berlin. Druck und 
Verlag von B. G. Teubner. 
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tion to his translation of it, page 64 and following. He at 
once recognized the importance of his find ; and in fact, his 
natural and proper joy in the discovery led him at first, and 
for some time, to somewhat overestimate it. Even in the 
preface to his 'Einleitung' to the translation, page 1, he still 
speaks of it as ' der alte Urtext des Pancatantra ', although in 
the body of the same work he qualifies this statement very 
markedly. I have found no such statement in his new book, 
' Das Pancatantra '. 

As a matter of fact, the Tantrakhyayika is far and away the 
closest to the original of all the Indian versions of the Panca- 
tantra now known to us. Of this fact I believe there is no 
question. All the other Indian versions can be clearly proved 
to have been deliberately and radically reconstructed. By this 
I do not now mean that they contain additions or omissions, 
however extensive. The reconstruction applies to the entire 
prose parts of the original work ; at most the verses were left 
untouched by it. These other versions are really quite new 
works. They tell the same stories, but in a wholly new way. 
In some of them an abstract has been made of the text. In 
others the story is spun out in an easy-going, long-winded 
manner by a later narrator, making no attempt at all to keep 
to the language of the original. In still others the original 
prose has been recast in narrative verse. 

In the Tantrakhyayika none of these things seems to have 
been done, at least on an extensive scale. A great many errors 
have crept into its text in the course of transmission. Hertel 
has pointed out many of them ; there are certainly some be- 
sides. There are also a number of deliberate and conscious 
additions, both of whole new stories and of shorter passages 
or verses. I think it can be shown that there are also gaps in 
the text — some of them, perhaps, deliberate omissions. But 
on the whole the Tantrakhyayika seems to contain an attempt 
to reproduce a text whose main body cannot be very far re- 
moved from the original Pancatantra. If I understand Hertel 
correctly, this is all that he now claims for it. No amount of 
purely textual blunders in the few known manuscripts of the 
text (and such blunders are, unfortunately, numerous) can 
alter this fact. Nor can the addition or omission of a few 
stories seriously detract from its importance. 
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I think the strongest proof of this position is the compara- 
tively close correspondence between the wording of the Tan- 
trakhyayika and that which we can postulate for the very 
ancient Pahlavi translation (which is now lost) judging by its 
descendants. Considering all the circumstances, I think with 
Hertel that this correspondence may fairly be considered re- 
markably close. It is certainly far closer than that between 
the Pahlavi and any other known Indian version. 

The Tantrakhyayika manuscripts fall into two divisions, 
representing somewhat different traditions. Hertel thinks 
that one of these, which he calls /3, is later than the other, a, 
and contains interpolations and changes introduced from an- 
other Pancatantra version. I am not entirely convinced of 
this ; but since the two subrecensions are practically identical 
for the most part, the point has not very much importance 
except for the specialist. The closeness of the two subrecen- 
sions is indicated by the fact that Hertel edits them both as 
one text, and feels free to follow now the one, now the other, 
when they differ in details, without disturbing the unity and 
consistency of the whole. 

Hertel's German translation, which is so far the only ren- 
dering of the Tantrakhyayika into another language than 
Sanskrit, should, therefore, by all means be studied by non- 
Sanskritists who wish to get as good an idea as possible of 
what the original Pancatantra was like. It is a very careful 
and painstaking work. Hertel considered, rightly without 
doubt, that for comparative purposes — particularly for com- 
parison with the offshoots of the Pahlavi translation — it was 
necessary to make his German as close and literal a rendering 
of the Sanskrit as possible. This required a good many par- 
enthetic or foot-note explanations, and made the whole not 
such smooth reading as might be desired, and as the admir- 
able style of the original deserves. These are, however, un- 
avoidable defects, of which the author is quite conscious. 
And after all, they are not nearly as serious as one might 
expect. On the whole, Hertel has succeeded in making a trans- 
lation that is not only close and accurate, but readable — which 
is no easy task in dealing with a work of the Hindu ' Kunst- 
literatur ', even with so comparatively simple a one as the Tan- 
trakhyayika. 
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3. The Brhatkatha Versions. 

Gunadhya's great Prakrit poem called the Brhatkatha or 
' Great Story ', composed in the Paicaci dialect, did not con- 
tain any version of the Pancatantra. 1 But a Kashmirian ver- 
sion of it, made sometime before the eleventh century a. d., 
contained an abbreviated recast of the Pancatantra, apparently 
in separate sections (each tantra of the original by itself, and 
separated from the others by extraneous matter). 2 This Kash- 
mirian Brhatkatha was translated into Sanskrit verse by two 
different men, within a few years of each other : by Ksemen- 
dra in the first half of the eleventh century, and by Somadeva 
in the latter half thereof. We need concern ourselves here 
only with the sections of their works containing the Panca- 
tantra. As to these sections, Ksemendra, 3 according to Hertel, 
treated his original with great freedom, and interpolated from 
a text of the Tantrakhyayika a considerable amount of mate- 
rial which his original did not contain. These facts appear to 
be pretty well proven. They make Ksemendra's work of little 
critical value. As it happens, it is of little literary value also. 

Much more important from every point of view is Soma- 
deva's version, found in his work commonly known as the 
Kathasaritsagara ; its true name probably was Brhatkathasa- 
ritsagara, or 'Ocean of the Streams of the Brhatkatha (Great 
Story)'.* 

'On this subject compare Lacote, Essai sur Gunadhya et le Brhatka- 
tha, Paris, 1908; especially, p. 131 f., and p. 229. 

2 So it is still found in Somadeva, in five sections separated from 
each other by considerable passages of other materials. See below, 
note 4. 

'Edition of Ksemendra's entire work: The Brihatkathamafijari of 
Kshemendra. Edited by Mahamahopadyaya Pandit Sivadatta . . . and 
Kashlnath Pandurang Parab .... Nirnaya-Sagara Press. Bombay, 
1901. (Kavyamala 69.) The Pane, is found on pp. 561 ff. of this edi- 
tion, which Hertel says is very poor. 

A better edition of the Pancatantra section alone, with a German 
translation, is the following: Der Auszug aus dem Pancatantra in 
Kshemendras Brhatkathamanjarl. Einleitung, Text, Uebersetzung und 
Anmerkungen von Leo von Mankowski, Dr. iur. et phil. Leipzig, Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1892. Even this edition Hertel finds not very critical. 

'Compare Speyer, Studies about the Kathasaritsagara, Amsterdam, 
1908. There are two editions of this work as a whole: (1) Katha 
Sarit Sagara. Die Marchensammlung des Somadeva. Herausgegeben 
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Somadeva's version is of co,urse verbally very remote from 
the original, having passed through two translations, and being 
furthermore put into a versified form. Even the verses of the 
original, which in all the other older versions are so well pre- 
served, are almost obliterated in Somadeva (as in Ksemendra). 
But the essence of the stories is preserved, and in a very an- 
cient form. In particular there are few omissions of stories 
belonging to the original, and — in my opinion — no interpola- 
tions of stories. I think there is no good reason to doubt that 
every story contained in Somadeva belonged to the original 
Pancatantra. 1 

Somadeva tells the stories of the Pancatantra freely, in his 
own words, and in his own graceful and attractive style. In 
the thread of the narratives he follows his original closely. 
Where he departs from it he tends in general to abbreviate, 
leaving out details which seemed to him unessential. This 
abbreviation in part goes back to his original, the Kashmirian 
Brhatkatha. But he seems not to have contaminated his text 

von Hermann Brockhaus. Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus; Part I, Books 
i-S, 1839; Part II, Books 6-8, 1862; Part III, Books 9-18, 1866. (The 
last two parts = Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes, II. 5 
and IV. 5. The Pancatantra on p. 11 iff. of Part III. AKM. IV. 5.) 
(2) The Kathasaritsagara of Somadevabhatta. Edited by Pandit Dur- 
gaprasad and Kasinath Pandurang Parab .... Nirnaya-Sagara Press, 
Bombay, 1889. (Pancatantra on p. 355 ff.) 2d Edition, 1903. (Pan- 
catantra on p. 309 ff.) Neither of these editions is in any sense a 
critical one ; on the whole the second is rather better than the first (cf. 
Speyer, op. cit., p. 61 ff.) . Precisely speaking, the Pancatantra is con- 
tained in the following sections of the Kathasaritsagara: Book 1 of 
the Pancatantra, in Somadeva, Chapter 60. 11-254; Book 2, in 61. 58- 
139; Book 3, in 62. 5-167; Book 4, in 63. 97-153; Book 5, in 64. 3-12. 
(These numbers are taken from the edition of Brockhaus ; those in Dur- 
gaprasad and Parab's edition are slightly different.) 

Somadeva's work has been translated into English : The Katha Sarit 
Sagara or Ocean of the Streams of Story, translated . . . by C. H. 
Tawney, M. A. (2 vols.), Calcutta (Bibliotheca Indica), 1880 and 1884. 
The Pancatantra is found on pp. 27-43, 48-52, 64-75, 84-87, and 90-91 
of Vol. 2 of this excellent translation. 

1 Winternitz, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1910, p. 2761, calls attention to 
this fact. Hertel indeed believes that Somadeva's original contained a 
few stories which did not belong to the Urpaficatantra ; but I think with 
Winternitz that his grounds are insufficient. I hope to show this in a 
later publication. 
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with other versions of the tales, nor to have drawn to any ex- 
tent on his own invention. Consequently, the appearance of 
a story or of a motive in Somadeva is prima facie (though of 
course not decisive) evidence that it belonged to the original 
Paficatantra. On the other hand, the failure of a story or of 
a motive to appear in Somadeva does not necessarily prove 
that it was not in the original. It can be shown that (perhaps 
by accident) he omitted one or two original stories ; and in 
the general abbreviation of the work he, or his immediate 
original, left out many small details. 

4. The Southern Paficatantra and related versions 
(the Nepalese text, the Hitopadega). 

These three versions go back to an abstract (called by Her- 
tel ' n-w ') of a Paficatantra text, made at a time which cannot 
be determined further than that it was apparently later than 
the time of Kalidasa — that is, later than the fifth century a. d. 
This seems to be shown by the fact that it contained a quo- 
tation from Kalidasa's Kumarasarhbhava. 

There seems to be good reason to suppose that in the 
Southern Paficatantra 1 we have virtually the exact text of 

1 A very imperfect edition by Michael Haberlandt was published in 
the Sitzungsberichte der kais. Akad. der Wiss. zu Wien, ph.-hist. Kl., 
Bd. 107, p. 397 ff. It is now entirely superseded by the following edi- 
tion : Das Siidliche Paficatantra. Sanskrittext der Rezension /3 mit 
den Lesarten der besten Hss. der Rezension a herausgegeben von 
Johannes Hertel. Leipzig, Teubner, 1906. (Abh. d. ph.-hist. Kl. d. kgl. 
sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., Bd. XXIV, No. V.) No translation of the 
Southern Paficatantra has yet appeared. The best sub-recension of the 
SP. is the one which Hertel calls a. Because he found the materials 
insufficient for a complete text of this recension alone, he chose to print 
complete the text of the /3 recension, giving in his critical notes the 
variants of a. This resulted in making his text as printed considerably 
less original than it might have been. For instance, the printed text 
contains a large number of verses inserted in /3 alone, which certainly 
did not belong to the archetype. In many readings of detail, too, Her- 
tel has deliberately inserted inferior readings of the /3 mss., although 
his a mss. furnished the correct readings. It seems to me very unfor- 
tunate that Hertel did not do with the SP. what he afterwards did 
with the Tantrakhyayika, give a text which would attempt to reproduce 
the SP. archetype, rather than any one single sub-recension. The cases 
are exactly analogous ; the various sub-recensions of SP. are really no 
more independent versions than those of the Tantrakhyayika and there 
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this abstract, barring the usual numerous manuscript blunders. 
This text is, like that of Somadeva, a deliberate recast — in 
the main, as we have said, an abstract. But, again like Soma- 
deva, it contains a few — though very few — insertions. The 
only one of its stories which is certainly interpolated is I. 12, 
the Shepherdess and her Lover. In general it follows the 
main drift of the original narrative quite closely. Moreover, 
unlike Somadeva, it preserves very well, in general, the verses 
of the original (cf. above, p. 52, n. 1). Not many verses were 
inserted in its archetype ; nor were very many omitted. The 
prose text has, nevertheless, suffered by its abbreviation. In 
many places essential details of the story are almost or quite 
crowded out, in the striving for brevity. 

The Nepalese Paficatantra and the Hitopade^a go back 
jointly to a recast of the abstract which forms the basis of the 
Southern Paficatantra. To this recast Hertel gives the name 
of ' n-w 2 ', thus distinguishing it from the original abstract, 
which he calls ' n-w '- 1 

This recast, n-w 2 , was in general very close to n-w and 
hence to the Southern Paficatantra. But it was peculiar in 
this respect — that it transposed the first two books of the Pafi- 
catantra, making Book II Book I, and vice versa. Otherwise 

is no reason for dignifying them to any greater extent. What we 
wanted of Hertel was a text of the SP. archetype — not a text contain- 
ing all the obviously secondary blunders of an inferior recension of 
SP., when the true readings were at hand. As it is, we have to work 
painfully and laboriously through his critical apparatus to correct his 
printed text and arrive at the real SP. text. 

1 In his ' Stammbaum ' of the Pane, versions (Paficatantra, p. 426) 
Hertel postulates the existence of an ' n-w * ', an intermediate stage be- 
tween the abstract n-w and the Southern Paficatantra (SP.). This I 
think is unprovable. On p. 432 of op. cit. he refers, for proof of the 
existence of this ' n-w * ', to his edition of SP., Introduction, pp. 
XXXVI-XLIII and XLVI-LI. Nothing in those pages seems to me 
to prove the point. They contain what Hertel thinks to have been 
corruptions in the archetype of SP., but nearly all of these supposed 
corruptions are found also in the Nepalese Pafic. (Hertel's n), so that 
they must in any case belong to the original abstract n-w. The ex- 
ceptions concern passages which are not preserved in the Nep. Pane, 
so that certainly they do not prove that the true and original text of 
SP. (as distinguished from the inferior recension /3, printed by Hertel) 
contained any corruptions which were not also found in 'n-w 2 ', the 
archetype of the Nep. Pane, and the Hit. 
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it seems hardly to have differed from the archetype of the 
Southern Paficatantra any more than the individual manu- 
scripts and sub-recensions of the Southern Pancatantra differ 
from that archetype and from each other. In matters of de- 
tail it of course had a good many slight differences. In some 
cases these variants are better — that is, more original — than 
those preserved in the standard manuscripts of the Southern 
Pancatantra ; in other cases they are inferior. 

The Nepalese Paficatantra is known at present only in a 
single ancient manuscript which preserves only the verses of 
the original. Its redactor, for some reason which is not clear 
to us, simply went through the text and took out all the 
verses, omitting the prose. (The order of the verses keeps 
strictly to that of the original.) Cases are known in which 
the same thing was done with other Hindu works composed in 
mingled prose and verse ; the famous Phayre manuscript con- 
tains only the verses of the Jatakas, and a manuscript of the 
Hitopadeqa containing verses almost exclusively, is known 
(Hertel, Pancatantra, p. 38). 

At least, such was the evident intention of the author of 
this text (called by Hertel v). 1 As a matter of fact, the 
single manuscript we have does not contain all the verses 
which we may fairly suppose (from the evidence of the 
Southern Pancatantra and the Hitopadeca) were in his origi- 
nal, n-w 2 . The reason for this probably is that the redactor 
failed to recognize as verse some of the verses of his original. 
Hindu manuscripts never make any indication of differences 
of this sort, except that occasionally — but by no means 
always — they write numerals at the end of verses. There is 
never any break in the line of writing. For the converse 
reason, evidently, this Nepalese manuscript took into its text 
one prose passage, mistaking it for a verse. The closeness 
with which this prose sentence agrees with the corresponding 
one of the Southern Pancatantra is an additional indication 
of the close connection of the archetypes of these two texts, 
and incidentally proves that the Nepalese Pancatantra is based 
on a full text containing both prose and verses. 

"Edited: Introduction and Books I— III inch, in the Anmerkungen to 
Hertel's edition of the Southern Pancatantra, p. 117 ft.: Books IV-V, 
in Hertel's edition of the Tantrakhyayika, Introduction, p. XXVII. 
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The Hitopadeca * is the first instance we have met — if we 
except Ksemendra, which contains a few interpolations appar- 
ently from a Tantrakhyayika text — of a composite version, 
that is one which consciously and deliberately undertook to 
fuse several texts, or parts of them, into one. 

The author of the Hitopadega gives his own name as 
Narayana. His life must fall between about the years 800 
and 1373 a. a, the latter being the date of the oldest manu- 
script. We cannot determine it more accurately. The Hito- 
padeca is known principally in Bengal, and is the only Pafica- 
tantra version known there to any extent. For this and cer- 
tain other reasons Hertel holds to the plausible opinion that 
the author was a native of Bengal. 

The author tells us that his work was based upon ' the Pafica- 
tantra and another work '. We do not know what the other 
work was, but apparently it was a collection of fables, from 
which Narayana drew those of his stories which are not taken 
from the Paficatantra. From internal evidence we can tell 
that the version of the Paficatantra which he used was a re- 
cension of ' n-w 2 ', the recast of the abstract which we have 
in the Southern Paficatantra. This same recast, we have seen, 
was the text from which the Nepalese redactor excerpted the 
verses for his recension ' v '. This is sufficiently proved by 
the mere fact that Books I and II of the original are trans- 
posed in v and in the Hitopadeca, and in them alone of the 

1 Edited and translated repeatedly, but a really good critical edition 
is yet to be made. The two best editions are the following. (1) Hito- 
padesas id est institutio salutaris .... Augustus Gulielmus a Schlegel 
et Christianus Lassen. Pars I. Textum Sanscritum tenens. (The 
promised translation never appeared.) Bonnae . . . MDCCCXXIX. 
Pars II. commentarium criticum tenens. Bonnae . . . MDCCCXXXI. 
(2) Hitopadesa by Narayana. Edited by Peter Peterson .... Bombay : 
Government Central Book Depot. 1887. (Bombay Sanskrit Series No. 
XXXIII.) 

The two best translations are the German ones of Fritze (Hitopa- 
deca . . . aus dem Sanskrit neu iibersetzt von Ludwig Fritze. Leipzig, 
Verlag von Otto Wigand, 1888), and Hertel (Hitopadesa. Die freund- 
liche Belehrung . . . von Johannes Hertel. Leipzig, Druck und Verlag 
von Philipp Reclam jun. No date, but 1895). A free but charming 
rendering in English is contained in the following : The Book of Good 
Counsels from the Sanskrit of the 'Hitopadesa'. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold . . . London : W. H. Allen and Co. . . . 1896. 
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versions known to us. Furthermore the verses of the Hito- 
padega have a large number of readings peculiar to it and 
to v. 

In the prose text of those stories which the Hitopadeca took 
from the Pancatantra it agrees in general quite closely with 
the Southern Pancatantra — another proof of the relationship 
as stated, and an evidence of Narayana's faithfulness as a 
redactor. But as to the order of the individual stories, the 
author of the Hitopadeca allowed himself great freedom. He 
was, indeed, as we have seen, not responsible for the trans- 
position of Books I and II of the Pancatantra. But he did 
introduce much more sweeping changes. He omitted Book 
IV altogether, and split Book III into two books, into which 
he put the stories of Pancatantra Book V and many of those 
of Book I (a disproportionately long book in the original). 
He has, then, only four books in all ; and these four are 
much more nearly equal in length than the books of the Panca- 
tantra. The desire to equalize the length of the books was 
perhaps his motive in introducing these changes. Besides, as 
we have indicated, the Hitopadega contains quite a number of 
stories which do not occur in the Pancatantra, and were pre- 
sumably taken from the ' other work ' to which the author 
refers. The work also contains a large number of inserted 
verses. Many of these are quoted from Kamandaki's Nitisara, 
a kind of textbook of policy. 

5. The Jainistic versions (the so-called textus simplicior, 

and Purnabhadra's recension, sometimes called 

the textus ornatior). 

All the versions mentioned in the last two chapters — Brhat- 
katha versions, the Southern Pancatantra and its relatives — 
contain abstracts of the Pancatantra in some form or other. 

The versions we are now to deal with contain, on the con- 
trary, expanded texts. 

The so-called textus simplicior (the rather inappropriate 
name, which goes back to Kosegarten, is kept for want of a 
better one) was compiled certainly before 1199 a. d., when it 
was used by Purnabhadra for his new version, and probably 
not earlier than the tenth century. 1 On the whole there seem 

1 Hertel. Pancatantra, p. 71 f ., and references there quoted. 
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to be fair reasons for believing with Hertel 1 that the author was 
a Jaina. The seemingly most original manuscripts of the text 
call it ' the textbook of conduct called Pancakhyanaka ('con- 
sisting of five tales'), with the alternative name of Pancatan- 
tra'. 

This version has long been, and is today, the best-known 
Paficatantra text of northwest and central India. It has 
enjoyed such an immense popularity that it has entirely sup- 
planted the older versions in those parts of India. This pop- 
ularity is, incidentally, responsible for the fact that the text is 
poorly preserved to us. It has been since early times so ex- 
tensively copied that it has suffered greatly at the hands of 
the copyists. Many changes, both accidental and deliberate, 
in the details of the text, have been introduced in its manu- 
scripts, with the result that, while we have a large number of 
manuscripts of it, they vary so among each other that it is 
almost impossible to be sure of the original text. No one — 
not even the indefatigable Hertel — has as yet dared to attempt 
a really critical edition. 2 

1 See his elaborate discussion, ' Ueber die Jaina-Rezensionen des Pafi- 
catantra ', Ber. Verh. KSGW. ph.-hist. Kl. 1902, 23 ff., especially 62 ff. 
He summarizes his arguments in Paficatantra, p. 72 f. Some of them 
seem to me weak, and perhaps all of them may be described as more or 
less subjective and indecisive. Cf. my remarks, AJP. 33. 273 ff. Never- 
theless I feel with Hertel that the general flavor of the work suggests 
Jainism. 'Subjective' this opinion is, if you like; fori do not think it 
can be clearly proved. I certainly do not think, as Hertel does, that 
there is any reason for calling the author specifically a Cvetambara Jain. 

2 If we except Kosegarten, whose text was indeed such an attempt, 
but who failed in it so lamentably that both his text and the various 
translations made from it are quite worthless from a critical stand- 
point. His edition (with a Latin title, ' Pantschatantrum. . .') appeared 
at Bonn in 1848. It really contains a hodge-podge of the real textus 
simplicior, Pflrnabhadra, and other Sanskrit versions. Blundering re- 
prints thereof are the texts printed in India under the ' editorship ' ( !) 
of Jivananda Vidyasagara (Calcutta, 6th ed., 1899) and K. P. Parab 
(Bombay, 1896; 2d ed. by M. G. Shastri Bakre 1906). 

An intelligent edition, which is however of little critical value since it 
is based on a single imperfect manuscript, is that published in the 
Bombay Sanskrit Series under the title Panchatantra. BSS. I (Bombay 
1868) contains Pane. Books IV and V, edited by G. Biihler: BSS. Ill 
(1868), Pane. Books II and III, also by Biihler: BSS. IV (1869), Pane. 
(Introduction and) Book I, by F. Kielhorn. In default of a critical 
text this is the best available edition. On it is based the German 
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This lack of any certainty as to the form of the original 
textus simplicior (it is unique among the Sanskrit versions in 
this respect) makes it more than usually difficult to determine 
its relation to other versions. Even Hertel seems to lose his 
usual confidence when he attempts to discuss this question. 
For my part, I think we shall have to wait for a careful criti- 
cal edition, based on a study of all available manuscripts, before 
we can hope to settle the matter — if, indeed, we can settle it 
even then. 

This much appears to be clear, that the author of the textus 
simplicior dealt very freely with his original, and in particular 
that he was not at all concerned with keeping it within small 
limits. On the contrary, he spins it out, both by his leisurely 
and easy-going style (which makes it very good reading, and 
probably accounts for its extraordinary popularity), and by 
adding a considerable number of new stories. • These new 
stories are mostly found in Book V, which is indeed a wholly 
new creation ; it contains the stories of Book V of the old 
Paficatantra, but most of its stories are quite new. Even the 
frame story is different. Moreover, a number of stories which 
were found in Book III of the old Paficatantra are here 
transferred to Book IV; and some new stories are added here 
and there throughout the work. The purpose of these addi- 
tions and changes in the order of the stories seems to have 
been mainly a desire to equalize the space occupied by the 
different books. We have seen that the author of the Hito- 
padega seems to have been actuated by a similar desire. In 
the original Paficatantra Books IV and V, especially the latter, 
were very short. In the textus simplicior all the books are 
more nearly of the same length. 

The textus simplicior preserves in large part the verses of 
the original Paficatantra, though — apparently — with more ver- 
bal variations than are found in the other older versions. It 

translation of Fritze (Pantschatantra. . . . Leipzig, Otto Schulze, 1884) , 
as well as the Dutch rendering of van der Waals (Leiden 1895-7, 3 
vols.) . On Kosegarten's miserable text are based the German version 
of Benfey (above, p. 44, n. 1), the French of fidouard Lancereau 
(Pantschatantra. . . Paris, 1871), the Italian of Italo Pizzi (Le novelle 
indiane di Visnusarma [Panciatantra] Torino, 1896), and the Danish 
of Rasmussen (De aeldeste indiske aeventyr og fabler. . . K0benhavn, 
1893). 
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also inserts a very considerable number of new verses. In the 
prose parts it treats its original or originals with the greatest 
freedom. In fact, it seems to have made no attempt whatever 
to reproduce the language of the text or texts which it used. 
It tells the stories very freely in its own way. At least, this 
appears to be the case, in the light of our present imperfect 
knowledge. When we have a good critical edition of the text, 
perhaps it will cause us to modify some of these statements. 

At present we do not even know what materials the author 
of the textus simplicior used. Hertel thinks that he based his 
version in the first instance on an unabridged northwestern 
recension of the Paficatantra, closely similar to that which 
was used for the abstract found in the Southern Paficatantra, 
the Nepalese version, and the Hitopade<;a; but that he also 
used in spots a manuscript of the Tantrakhyayika, and prob- 
ably still other recensions now lost to us. Since the Tantra- 
khyayika is the only one of these postulated materials now 
preserved, or at least known to us, it is evident that the 
question is very difficult and problematic. Without intending 
to intimate that I have any theory superior to Hertel's, I may 
say that in a somewhat careful study of Book I I have found 
remarkably few traces of any specially close relation between 
the textus simplicior and the Southern Paficatantra or its re- 
lated versions. 

We are on much surer ground when we come to the second 
Jainistic recension, which is the last of the Sanskrit Paficatan- 
tra versions which we shall treat in this article. It is the work 
of the Tain monk Purnabhadra, and was completed in the year 
1 199 A. D. 1 

Purnabhadra's work is based mainly on the textus simplicior 

1 Edition : The Panchatantra ... in the Recension . . . of . . . Purna- 
bhadra. Critically edited ... by Dr. Johannes Hertel . . . Cambridge, 
Massachusetts . . . 1908. (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. XL) — The 
Panchatantra-Text of Purnabhadra. Critical Introduction and List of 
Variants by Dr. Johannes Hertel . . . Cambridge . . . 1912. (Harvard 
Oriental Series, Vol. XII.) — The following is a German rendering of 
what is practically the text of Purnabhadra, though containing some 
interpolations taken from inferior manuscripts, and not corresponding 
in all details to the text of Hertel's edition (cf. Hertel, Paficatantra, p. 
99, and HOS. XII. 44 ff.) : Das Pancatantram (Textus ornatior) . . . 
2um ersten Male iibersetzt von Richard Schmidt. Leipzig, Lotusverlag. 
(No date : appeared in 1901.) 
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and the Tantrakhyayika. Whether or not he also used some 
other recensions — perhaps some now lost to us — as Hertel 
thinks probable, may be considered questionable ; it is certainly 
quite possible that he did. He interpolates a few stories and 
quite a good many verses found in neither of his two main 
sources. And occasionally, even in stories which he has 
copied from them, he allows himself considerable liberties 
with the verbiage of the text. His changes are mostly in the 
line of expansions and additions ; hence the name ' textus or- 
natior', which since Kosegarten's time has commonly been 
given to this version. But in the main he follows fairly 
closely, both in great things and in small, one or the other of 
his two principal sources. Generally speaking, his text looks 
like a mosaic of the Tantrakhyayika and the textus simplicior. 
In the general order of the work he follows the Tantra- 
khyayika, except that his entire fifth book is taken over bodily 
from the textus simplicior (which, as we saw, has a fifth book 
that is a new creation of its own), and excepting also a part 
of the third book, where he likewise follows the textus simpli- 
cior. In details he does not adhere consistently to either text 
for long at a time, but weaves the two into each other, with 
occasional passages not found in either. 

In this short article it is impossible to carry further the 
history of the Pancatantra in India. A large number of later 
versions are known, written either in Sanskrit or in the medi- 
eval and modern vernaculars. They are all discussed at length 
in Hertel's new book. It is particularly interesting to note 
how many of them Hertel finds to contain fusions of various 
older recensions, or parts thereof. Sometimes individual 
books of different recensions are put together into a single 
new recension ; sometimes, as in the case of Purnabhadra, a 
mosaic text is made of two complete recensions. All of these 
late recasts are of minor interest for the general student. 

6. The Pahlavi translation and its offshoots. 

A Persian physician named Burzoe or Burzuyeh, living 
under the patronage of King Chosrau Anosharwan (531-579 
a. d.), made a translation into Pahlavi of a number of Indian 
stories, the chief of which was a version of the Pancatantra. 

5 
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He seems to have called his whole work by the name of 
' Karataka and Damanaka ' (to use the Sanskrit forms of the 
names), after the two jackals who play such an important part 
in the story of the first book of the Pancatantra. 

Burzoe's work is unhappily lost; but through secondary 
versions of it which are preserved we can form a good idea 
of what it contained — especially of the Pancatantra section. 

From these secondary versions we can tell that the Indian 
text used by Burzoe was not very far removed from the 
original Pancatantra, and from the Tantrakhyayika. In fact, 
the correspondence between the Pahlavi and the Tantrakhya- 
yika, which is very much closer than that between the Pahlavi 
and any other Indian version, is one of the best proofs of the 
antiquity and comparative originality of both. 

This correspondence would undoubtedly be much closer than 
it is, were it not for the fact that the Pahlavi is after all only 
a translation, and a rather imperfect one. It is most unfor- 
tunate that we do not possess the Indian original on which it 
was based. The translator seems to have intended to be 
faithful. But his knowledge of Sanskrit, and of Indian insti- 
tutions, was evidently faulty in the extreme. In many cases 
he obviously misunderstood even quite simple phrases. And 
difficult passages he almost regularly misunderstood, or — very 
often — omitted altogether, evidently because he could not make 
head or tail out of them. The verses of the original suffered 
especially. They are, in fact, much more difficult than the 
prose, on the whole. And they are much more poorly pre- 
served in the Pahlavi than in any Sanskrit version except those 
of the Brhatkatha, which go back immediately to a Prakrit 
original, and show scarcely any signs of the Sanskrit verses. 

Barring these natural defects, the Pahlavi translation was 
close and accurate ; and in spite of them, it is of the greatest 
value for us, and helps us enormously to get closer to the 
original Pancatantra. 

As has been said, we know Burzoe's version only through 
its descendants. Two versions of it were made at a compara- 
tively early time: one in Old Syriac, 1 discovered through 

1 First edited by G. Bickell (Kalilag und Damnag . . . Text und deut- 
sche Uebersetzung. Mit einer Einleitung von Theodor Benf ey. Leip- 
zig 1876). This edition and translation are now superseded by the 
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a romantic chain of fortunate circumstances in the early 
seventies of the last century, and the other in Arabic. The 
Old Syriac exists only in one single manuscript, and it has 
left no known descendants — translations or recasts. It was 
made from Burzoe's Pahlavi by a certain Bud about 570 a. d., 
perhaps in Burzoe's own lifetime. On the whole it seems to 
have been a closer and better version of the Pahlavi than the 
Arabic, although the unique manuscript is unfortunately very 
corrupt, as well as fragmentary. 

The Arabic 1 translation of the Pahlavi was made by Abdal- 
lah Ibn al Muqaffa' about 750 a. d., and bears the title ' Kalila 
and Dimna' {Kaltlah wa Dimnah). From it are descended 
the many medieval European and Asiatic versions which have 
carried the stories of the Paficatantra into almost every part 
of the world. 

A complete sketch of these direct or indirect descendants 
of the Arabic is found in the eleventh chapter of Hertel's 
Paficatantra. Space permits me to mention only a few of the 
more important by way of indication of the extraordinary 
history of the work. 

following : Kalila und Dimna. Syrisch und Deutsch. Von Friedrich 
Schulthess. Berlin, Reimer, 191 1. I. Syrischer Text. II. Uebersetz- 
ung. The translation has valuable critical and comparative notes, with 
additions by Hertel, and it is throughout provided with marginal refer- 
ences to the corresponding sections of the Tantrakhyayika, which con- 
stitute a valuable aid for quick comparisons. 

1 First edition by Sylvestre de Sacy, Calila et Dimna ou Fables de 
Bidpai. Paris 1816. This is a composite text of several sub-recensions, 
and gives a poor picture of the original Arabic. On it are based the 
following translations : English, by Knatchbull, Oxford (not London !) 
1819 ; reprinted Cairo 1905. (A very loose rendering, which deliberately 
alters the text where it does not come up to the pious Englishman's 
standards of propriety.) German, by Holmboe and Hansen (Christi- 
ania 1832), and by Wolff (Stuttgart 1837; 2nd ed. 1839). French, by 
Pihan (Algiers 1886) . Also Danish and Russian versions. 

The Arabic text has been repeatedly printed in the Orient ; the var- 
ious texts are all uncritical and differ among one another, being based 
mostly on single manuscripts, or else — still worse — on de Sacy's edition. 
The manuscripts are numerous and differ widely from each other. The 
best existing text is that of L. Cheikho (Beyrouth 1905), which is based 
on a single very old manuscript. An English translation of this text 
is planned by Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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' Kalila and Dimna ' was translated into Old Spanish by an 
unknown author about 1251. 1 The Arabic version from which 
this rendering was taken was extremely close to that which 
formed the basis of the older Hebrew version, by Rabbi Joel, 
composed early in the 12th century. 2 Joel's Hebrew was done 
into Latin by John of Capua, a Jew convert to Christianity, be- 
tween 1263 and 1278 ; this Latin text was twice printed about the 
year 1480, and also exists in a number of manuscripts. 3 It bore 
the double title Liber Kelilae et Dimnae — Directorium vitae 
humanae. From it was made the very famous 'Buck der 
Beispiele der alten Weisen ', by Anthonius von Pf orr, a Ger- 
man priest of Rottenburg on the Neckar. Pforr's work was 
first published, without indication of place or date, about the 
year 1480. It soon attained an enormous popularity, was 
printed over and over again, was translated into various other 
European languages, and remained for a number of centuries 
the chief source of knowledge of the Paficatantra in Europe. 
This was partly due to the excellence of the literary style of 
its author. 

John of Capua's Latin text was also translated into Spanish 
in 1493 (Exetnplario contra los enganos y peligros del 
mundo), by Paul Hurus, a German by birth. An Italian 
named Doni translated the Latin text into Italian (printed at 
Venice in 1552) ; he divided it into two parts, one called La 
Moral Filosophia, the other Trattati diver si di Sendebar In- 
diano filosopho morale. The first part alone was reprinted a 
number of times, and is of interest to us as being the original 
of Sir Thomas North's ' The Morall Philosophie of Doni ', the 
first English version of any Paficatantra text. This was pub- 
lished in London in 1570, reprinted in 1601, and recently re- 
printed again under the editorship of Joseph Jacobs (London, 
1888). 

1 Edited by Clifford G. Allen (L'ancienne version espagnole de Kalila 
et Dimna), Macon, 1906. 

2 Edited with French translation by J. Derenbourgf, Paris, 1881. (Bibl. 
de Tec. des hautes et. 49.) The same work contains also an edition of 
Jacob ben Eleazar's later Hebrew translation (13th cent.). 

s The two early printed texts were reprinted, the one by J. Derenbourg 
at Paris in 1887 (Bibl. de l'ec. des hautes et. 72), the other by L. Her- 
vieux, Paris, 1899. 
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The other principal direct translations of the Arabic are the 
Greek Si-e^anV^s #c<u 'IxvrjkdTrjs of Symeon Seth, late in the 
eleventh century (translated into Latin several times, into 
German, and into a number of Slavic languages) ; the younger 
Syriac (10th or nth century), translated into English by 
Keith- Falconer (Cambridge 1885) ; the Persian of Nasrallah 
(12th century), which was translated into various Turkish 
dialects, and further served as the basis for the better-known 
Persian recast called the Anwari Suhaili, of Husain Ibn 'Ali 
al-Wa'iz. This latter has itself wandered directly or indirectly 
into most European languages. The Kalila and Dimna has 
even traveled as far as the Malay peninsula; in the Malay 
language it appears under the title Hikayat Kalila dan Dimna. 

In a continuation of this article, which will appear in an 
early number of this journal, I shall express more precisely 
my attitude towards the details of Hertel's ' genealogical table ' 
of the versions of the Paficatantra, printed on p. 426 of his 
' Paficatantra '. Although it will be seen from the preceding 
account that I accept most of his important conclusions therein 
expressed, I have misgivings about a number of details, to 
some of which Hertel seems to me to attribute an exaggerated 
importance. 

Franklin Edgerton. 

University op Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 



